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Mr. Masefield's Racer 

horses to meet with mishaps, thereby enabling his mount 
to win. A number of stanzas, being entirely irrelevant, 
should have been omitted: for a four-mile effort it carries 
too much hay. But the poem as a whole is delightful, 
and takes every lover of a thoroughbred well over the 
jumps with him and holds the interest from post to finish. 

N. Howard Thorp 

Note. Because of the controversy as to whether Mr. Masefield's 
hero is a real horse or a super-steed of the poet's invention, the editor 
submitted the book to a cowboy poet whose horsemanship is as famous 
throughout the West as his poetry. 

SONGS AND SPLASHES 

Morning, Noon and Night, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. 

Four Seas Co. 

One may find a' few fine lyrics in this book, as in the 
two earlier ones which this poet has put out — songs simple 
almost to obviousness, but deftly and musically turned. 
Such are three or four in the Burro Mountains and Apple- 
blossoms groups which open the volume, numbers three 
and four of the Fruit-growing group, the longer poem 
To One Beloved, and the first of the Songs after the War. 
These, all but the last, our readers have seen; here is a 
shapely new one, with a wistful ending. 

I heard a thrush when twilight came 
Sing of the woes it had not known — 

Of hearts that burned in rainbow flame, 
Of barren fields where seeds were sown. 

[28l] 



POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

And then it sang of happy trees 

Where fruit is golden in the sun, 
Of raptures and of mysteries 

Through which the songs of seasons run. 

And I was sadder for the song 

Of rapture than the song of pain — 
For one lost gladness, gone so long, 

Came back and could not hurt again'. 

Of the longer poems The Nest of the Bluebird has a 
softly flowing dreaminess, the dreamer recalling the many 
human lives of his wandering soul. If only there were 
more magic in its tunefulness, more invention in its phras- 
ing and epithets, more white alchemic fire in its motive 
power — the creative zest behind it — we should have a 
memorable poem, somewhat in the mood of Tennyson's 
Lotus-eaters but bearing a different spiritual inference. 

Sometimes one is more irritated; sometimes it seems 
absurd that a poet who has studiously trained himself 
should do the obvious or banal thing with such an inno- 
cent air. Certain of the narrative poems are too cheaply 
journalistic, one would think — The Colonel's Lady, for 
example — to be allowed typewriter privileges, not to 
speak of printer's ink. And how can an accredited poet 
commit such a crime as the second of these two lines: 

I cannot dine with you today 
And hear how all your wealth does good — 

or close a war-song with such a meagre rhyme-com- 
promise as 

But, Lord of Nations, tell us 
That Wars no more remain. 
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Songs and Splashes 

A few of the songs remind us that the poet has lived in 
New Mexico and Panama, but the impress of the wilder- 
ness, of strange places, is not very strong on a temper- 
ament perhaps too hospitable to the lighter and more 
facile emotions. H. M. 

MODERN AND ELIZABETHAN 

The Poet in the Desert, by Charles Erskine Scott Wood. 

(New revised ed.) Privately printed, Portland, Ore. 
Maia — a Sonnet Sequence, by Charles Erskine Scott Wood, 

with two sonnets by Sara Bard Field. Portland, Ore. 

Some years ago — in September, 191 5 — Poetry reviewed 

the first of these two books, then just published. Let us 

reaffirm the opinion then expressed, which referred 

especially to the Prologue, now the poem's first section: 

Mr. Wood proves himself a poet not only by the sweep and power 
of his vision, but by the rich imagery and rhythmic beauty of his free 
verse at its best. His special distinction is that he really "enters into 
the desert," that his poetry really presents something of the color and 
glory, the desolation and tragedy, of this western wonderland. 

The new edition of the poem is almost a re-writing of 
much of it; and for the better, as it is relieved of a good 
deal of social and political propaganda. 

It may be difficult to judge impartially Maia, coming as 
it does in all the luxury of Gothic type on hand-made 
large-paper, with decorative illustrations singularly per- 
sonal (at least the frontispiece is confessedly by the 
author), and of a beauty a bit amateurish perhaps, but 
delicate and rare. But one may safely record astonish- 
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